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non-existent. National liberty was possible because it
stood in another category. Nationalism and politics have,
in the Soviet Union, become dissociated. Practical liberty
in the national order is large and grows. In the circle of
the Plan all are free and all are honoured. It is hard indeed
to see how the Soviet Union could have acted with greater
wisdom when confronted with its numerous nationalities
distinguished by traditions of every kind, slavish to proud,
and in enjoyment of a wide range of cherished cultures.

The result of this enlightened policy has been a growing
richness of life and intercourse of the peoples. The new
national freedom and the new economic order lead in-
evitably to expansion of industrial and cultural life. Native
industries and native cultures alike are welcomed and
encouraged. Resources, cultural and material, untapped
before are developed now. Railways, waterways, motor-
ways, and airways make transport and transit relatively
quick and easy. The national republics are brought into
physical and cultural proximity each with the other, and all
with the centre.

Quite obviously this mode of settling the problems of
minorities is utterly opposed to all fascist solutions. Quite
obviously, also, it is nearer than any solution yet proposed to
satisfying Christian ethics. It offers a magnificent example
to a troubled world. It is bound, ultimately, to exercise an
influence on international relationships at large. It gives
the clue, as we shall shortly see, to the Soviet Union's
foreign policy.

No one can wander through the Soviet Union, as I have
done, and visit republic after republic, and see the mingling
on terms of absolute equality of the peoples of different
nationalities, without a deep consciousness that a new thing
has entered into the world of human relationships. It
may be illustrated in a thousand concrete cases. To me
it is best seen in the case of my friend, Paul Robeson, the
great African singer, and his seven-year-old son, Pauli.

Robeson had, in 1934, seen the performance in the
children's theatre which I have described on an earlier
page, where the hero was an African boy. During the
interval he took a stroll. The children immediately